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THE FLORENCE PATTERN 
On the Warmstry Flute Shape 


Here is an authentic reproduction of a famous Early 
Worcester pattern. It shows a distinct Georgian influence and 
tepresents a type that, with its native charm, will always find 
favor by reason of its artistry. The rustic wreath at the verge 
(setting off the ivory-tinted fluted flange) and the typical 
Eighteenth Century floral group combine beautifully. Edge lines 
and handle trim are in brilliant tangerine. 


This pattern is well suited to adorn the fluted Warmstry 
shape on which it is shown. 


CARRIED IN OPEN STOCK 
MADBOCK & MILLER, INC. 


129-131 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Basic Code for Importers 
Ready for Public Hearing 


After Innumerable Conferences Between Members of a Central Committee 
Representing Various Foreign Trade Organizations and the Various Govern- 
ment Agencies, Proposed Code for Importers Was Made Public Sunday 


for importers in course of prepara- 

tion since last fall by a central com- 

mittee representative of various for- 
eign trade organizations was made public 
Sunday with the sanction of National Re- 
covery Administration officials, as a pre- 
liminary to a public hearing to be held in 
Washington the second week in April. In 
its completed form it is intended to meet 
the problems peculiar to the industry and 
incorporates the views of various govern- 
ment agencies resulting from innumerable 
conferences. 

Already indorsed by a large section of 
the import trade the code is expected to 
win final approval with few, if any, changes 
over its present form. It provides for ad- 
ministration by a general code authority 
divided into three divisions representing 
crude and semi-finished materials, food 
products and manufactured goods for re- 
sale. Each group will be administered by 
a board of five members, with a co-ordinat- 
ing committee to work with each. 

Under the code set-up as now completed 
the various import trades will come: under 
one of the three general classifications, al- 


= i HE proposed code of fair competition 


though in cases where supplemental agree- 
ments are desired they probably will be 
adopted subject to the general provisions. 

In accordance with the requirements of 
the Recovery Administration the code pro- 
vides for minimum wages, maximum hours 
of labor and elimination of unfair trade 
practices. Included in the last named are 
prohibitions against false marking or brand- 
ing of merchandise, misleading advertising, 
commercial bribery, secret rebates, piracy 
of trade-marks and names and interference 
with contractual relations. 

One of the special provisions in the code 
appears under Paragraph E in Article 3, 
Section I, under the terms of which clerks 
may be employed overtime without limita- 
tion by payment of time and one-third for 
all overtime. In releasing the code for 
publication Charles E. Bingham, chairman 
of the committee in charge of its prepara- 
tion, made the following comment on the 
exception : 

“This is essential in the import trade 
because the differences in standard time in 
the different sections of our own country 
and in foreign countries present special 
problems in the handling of international 


cables and because the necessity for prompt 
clearance of arriving and departing steam- 
ers creates exceptional conditions affecting 
document clerks handling documents neces- 
sary for the clearance and movement of 
goods from such steamers. Both of these 
classifications of employees are technically 
trained and cannot be replaced by tempo- 
rary assistants. 

“In the committee’s judgment, the ex- 
emption of these two classes is sufficient to 
cover all of the peculiar requirements in 
the import trade, but we are inviting im- 
porters generally to submit data as to other 
classes of employees, if any, for which sim- 
ilar exemption may be required. It is our 
understanding that, if the facts so presented 
warrant it, the Labor Board will offer no 
objection to the inclusion of such addi- 
tional classifications.” 

Opposition to the code has not thus far 
been advanced by any import group. In 
practically every instance positive indorse- 
ment has been extended, but in some cases 
the associations representative of groups 
have not as yet taken official action. Those 
which have acted are: 

American Exporters & Importers’ Asso- 
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ciation, Association of Food Distributors, 
Inc. American Association of Felt and 
Straw Goods Importers, the Burlap Asso- 
ciation, China, Glass and Earthenware Im- 
porters’ Association, Importers of Paper 
and Paper Products, Importers of Japa- 
nese and Chinese Rush Rugs, Mattings, 
Straw and Grass Rugs, Cotton, Rag and 
Hooked Rugs, Lace and Embroidery As- 
sociation, the Linen Association, National 
Association of Importers of Hides and 
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Skins, National Council of American Im- 
porters & Traders, Inc., and National For- 
eign Trade Council. 

Conferences on the code have been un- 
der the direction of Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
NRA Deputy Administrator, and they 
have been attended by representatives of 
the Industrial Advisory Board, the Con- 
sumers’ Council and the Department of 
Research of the Recovery Administra- 
tion’s legal department. 


The importers assisting in the work, in 
addition to Mr. Bingham, chairman of the 
committee and representing the American 
Exporters and Importers’ Association, 
were: C. G. Pfeifer and C. T. Riotte, Na- 
tional Council of American Importers and 
Traders, Inc.; Morris Rosenthal, Burlap 
Association; Louis Marbe Cohn, American 
Association of Felt and Straw Goods Im- 
porters; Peter Fletcher, Linen Associa- 
tion. 


Exchange Club Hears H. G. Heckmann Give 


Informative Talk on Pottery 


Harry G. Heckmann, New York repre- 
sentative of the Salem China Company, 
gave an interesting talk on the broad sub- 
ject of pottery at a meeting of the New 
York Chapter of the Exchange Club held 
at the Hotel McAlpin on Thursday of last 
week, In his address Mr. Heckmann re- 
ferred to pottery as representing the oldest 
of the human arts and traced its history 
from the time of its discovery down through 
the ages dwelling particularly on modern 
pottery or dinnerware and referring to the 
different types of earthenware and china. 
He referred to some of the methods of pres- 
ent-day manufacture, including the use of 
the tunnel kiln, and wound up with a ref- 
erence to production in this country as com- 
pared with imports, departing from his set 
speech to quote some paragraphs that re- 
cently appeared in THE SALESMAN. 

He then, through the courtesy of Howard 
Watts, of Milwaukee, showed his audience 
a motion picture film which Mr. Watts had 
made recently of the various processes of 
pottery manufacture from the slip house to 
the decorating shop. Both his talk and 
the pictures aroused much enthusiasm. 

His address, which follows, carried the 
title: 


Tue History ann Art or Porrery 


Pottery is the oldest and the most wide- 
ly diffused of the human arts. 

Its recorded history begins with the 
building of the Tower of Babel; and great 
cities in all ages, notably all great Ameri- 
can cities, are vast structures of pottery. 

These great buildings with their tiles 
and bricks and cement—your modern bath- 
room with its porcelain tub, tile walls and 
floors—are all structures of pottery. 

Every people, civilized and barbarian, has 
practised the art in one form or another. 

The first fire that was kindled on clay 
soil baked the clay and would naturally 
suggest to the builder of the fire that he 
could thus convert a soft and easily molded 
substance into a hard and permanent article 
of use. 


So it is not strange that savage tribes 
have made pottery. Accident might color 
the surface, and from such accident it was 
an easy step to the use of various colored 
clays and pigments and thus to systematic 
decoration. The yielding clay would assume 
any form that the fancy of the molder 
might suggest and the decoration would 
also indicate the taste of the sculptor or 
the painter, however crude their ideas and 
unskilled their ability in art. Thus preva- 
lent styles would be indications of public 
taste and the index of human character in 
various ages and countries. 

A very simply illustration of this may be 
found in the examination of the potteries 
used by modern civilized nations. The 
porcelain and pottery used in Germany in 
the last century and early part of this cen- 
tury are characteristic. Those of France 
are characteristic. The products of Italy 
are characteristic. 

On the other hand, if one were to seek 
from the pottery and porcelain found in 
American homes at the present day—an 
illustration of American tastes—he would 
be puzzled to know what they are, for 
Americans are cosmopolitan in tastes and 
as a result of this pottery from all parts 
of the world has been sold in the United 
States. 

However, through the trend of American 
tastes, there is a brisk demand on the part 
of the American housewife for smart and 
modern designs in American-made ware. 

We usually think of dinnerware or table- 
ware in terms of china or chinaware—this 
name originated in China in the early cen- 
tures, 950 B. C. It was the Chinese who 
originated or first produced porcelain or 
translucent china as it is called. This re- 
fers to a vitrified body, glass-like in ap- 
pearance. It is not transparent, but it is 
translucent, meaning that it transmits rays 
of light without mermitting objects to be 
clearly or distinctly seen. 

Porcelain has many uses. Some of you 
may be carrying a bit of porcelain around 
with you in the form of a set of false 
teeth. 


England has long produced a_ porcelain 
of high quality, notably her Wedgwood, 
Spode, Doulton and many other brands. 
England doubtless holds the commanding 
position of all nations in the production of 
fine porcelain. It produced what is known 
as English bone china—a porcelain made by 
mixing animal bone dust with other ma- 
terials. Bone china is the most expensiye 
of all porcelain. 


Gives TENSILE STRENGTH AND 
COHESIVENESS 


You have doubtless heard of Haviland 
and other Limoges porcelains made in 
France. Then there is the Dresden and 
other china made in Germany, 

You will also find importations of fine 
porcelain from Czechoslavakia. The Japa- 
nese are producing a very fine quality of 
porcelain. Their importations into this 
country are very large and amount to al- 
most half as much as the total amount of 
ware produced by American potteries. 

In spite of sharp competition from for- 
eign countries, American manufacturers 
have produced wares in large volume. A 
good commercial quality of ware that ap- 
peals to the masses. By commercial quality 
TI refer to the semi-vitreous porcelain. 

Due to the higher cost of labor and dif- 
ference in foreign exchange rates. Ameri- 
can potters have not made a great effort 
in the production of translucent porcelain 
and have devoted their energies more to 
the production of popular-priced ware that 
sells in large volume. However, there is 
one pottery in the United States that is 
producing translucent porcelain equal to 
that which is made by any foreign nation. 

The American workman, as you know, 
is accustomed to higher standards of living 
and for example the Japanese workman is 
content to eat rice. Our American work- 
man wants to live well—he eats his meat, 
and sometimes he likes a glass of beer or 
perhaps a high-ball. Again, the pottery 
workers here are well organized. They 
have a strong union organization. 

American potters, however, have as a 
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result of the development of the tunnel 
kiln and other cost reducing methods, suc- 
ceeded in making ware at a low cost. 
The first pottery works for making white 
cream wares in the United States were 
built in Burlington, N. J., in the year 1685. 
At the present time most American pot- 
teries are located in or near the State 
of Ohio and largely in East Liverpool. The 
potteries were located there for the reason 
that the first potteries made stoneware such 
as tile, jugs, jars, etc., and there is in that 
region a suitable clay for that purpose. 
However, most all the materials used in 


the manufacture of dinnerware are now 
purchased from other sections of the United 
States. Natural gas is also a factor in 
the operation of kilns in the State of Ohio. 

American potteries lead the world in the 
manufacture of hotel ware, and you will 
find American-made ware in most of the 
leading hotels and restaurants throughout 
the United States. 

Just to give you some idea of the volume 
of business produced in the American pot- 
teries in comparison to the amount of ware 
imported. American potteries produced in 
1932 seventeen million dozen pieces of ware. 
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The total volume of competitive ware from 
all countries imported into the Unied States 
for the year 1933 was 8,875,000 dozen, of 
which Japan alone sent in 7,000,000 dozen— 
almost four times more than the rest of 
the world combined, and nearly half as 
much as that produced, and at a much 
lower cost. 

American manufacturers, in my opinion, 
will continue to improve the quality and 
design of present styles, and the American 
housewife, I believe, will be more and 
more inclined to accept American-made 
ware, 


“Bob” Wells, Widely Known Trade Veteran, 
Dies of Heart Attack 


Robert E, L. Wells, best known to the 
trade through his long connection with 
L. Straus & Sons, and easily the daddy of 
Southern travelers, died of a ‘heart attack 
Tihursday evening of last week at his home, 
88-13 146th Street, Jamaica, Long Island. 
Mr. Wells had not been feeling well dur- 
ing the day in his office at 225 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and a friend who visited him in the 
afternoon, observing ihis distress, offered 
to escort him home; but he declined, say- 
ing the could make the trip perfectly all 
right himself. He arrived home, however, 
barely able to walk, and almost immedi- 
ately after entering the house collapsed 
and died within a few minutes. Mr. Wells 
had been suffering from theart trouble 
for a couple ‘of years, as well as other ail- 
ments incident to his age. His friends ‘had 
noted with anxiety how he had been fail- 
ing of late, this being brought about not 
only by physical illness but by business 
‘worries, 

Many of Mr. Wells’ oldest friends, who 
always connected him with the South both 
by reason of his long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the trade in that section of 
the country and the fact that he was named 
after the great Southern general, were un- 
der the impression that he was Southern- 
born. As a matter of fact, he first saw 
ithe light of day in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
December, 1862, and had made his home 
there or in suburban Jamaica all his life. 
‘At the age of fifteen he left school and 
secured his first job with the Eureka Trick 
& Novelty Company, in its day quite a 
game and toy house. Then, after six 
months, he secured a position with E. I. 
Horsman & Co., who were practically the 
undisputed leaders in that field at that 
‘time, when parlor games and tricks were 
extremely popular. It was for this con- 
cern that young Wells made hhis first road 
trip while a lad still in this ’teens—going 
down to Virginia and establishing con- 
tacts, some of which continued over half 


a century. He extended the scope of his 
territory, but at the end of three years 
resigned this position to go with L. H. 
Mace & Co., refrigerator manufacturers, 
for whom he traveled the entire South, 
and became one of the best known of the 
younger salesmen of his day in that ter- 
ritory. 

On January 2, 1890, he made another 
change, this time going with L. Straus & 
Sons as Southern representative, and con- 
‘tinued with the Straus organization for 
‘thirty-eight years, or until the concern, 
later reorganized as Nathan Straus & 
Sons, gave up its import department. 
During that period Mr. Wells not only 
covered the South but many other sec- 
‘tions of the country as well, and for a 
long period of years acted as sales man- 
ager for the concern. Evenafter a change 
of policy was inaugurated and the large 
sales force was disbanded, Mr. Wells was 
one of the few kept on to supervise the 
house trade and do a certain amount of 
‘traveling. When Koscherak Bros. took 
over the wholesale end of the Straus busi- 
ness in December, 1928, Mr. Wells went 
with them and continued to handle sales 
until the end of 1930, when he resigned to 
go into business on his own account. He 
formed a partnership with Mrs. May San 
Giovanni, already well known in the gift 
goods field, the business being known as 
the Gift and Art Shop. The time of start- 
ing was not particularly propitious, due to 
business conditions, and last fall Mrs. San 
Giovanni was forced to go to a hospital for 
‘an operation, following which she met with 
an accident and has since been unable to 
itake lan active part in the business; which, 
naturally, placed the whole burden on Mr. 
Wells. It is believed that this added work 
hastened his death. 

Probably Mr. Wells’ greatest hobby out- 
side of his work was the theater. In his 
younger days he was a member of the old 
Amaranth Club of Brooklyn, an amateur 


dramatic society which had among its 
members Robert Hilliard, later a well- 
known dramatic star, and Edith Kingdon, 
who became a member of the famous old 
Daly stock company but retired from the 
stage to marry George J. Gould. While 
Mr. Wells gave up acting years ago, he 
always continued his love for the theater 
and enjoyed the friendship of many of 
its leading luminaries. 

When the Pottery, Glass & Brass Sales- 
men’s Association was formed, in 1892, Mr. 
Wells was one of the first to join, being 
assigned membership card No. 92. For 
years he was very active in its councils. 
First elected a director in 1909, ihe became 
vice-president in 1910 and president in 
1911 and 1912, later serving on the board 
for two full terms. Mr. Wells was the 
first president to offer a watch as a trophy 
in a membership contest, which went over 
in a big way. 

Personally, “Bob” Wells, as he was uni- 
versally known to his friends, was a fine 
type of cultured gentleman. Modest and 
unassuming, he could be commanding when 
mecessary. He was a very kindly man 
and giave freely of his sympathy, his advice 
and his money to the limit of his ability. 
No one knows how many there are who 
were indebted to him in one way or an- 
other. He never married, but for years 
made his home with his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Antoinette Russell, who survives, as 
do a brother, Edward E. Wells, and a sis- 
ter, Miss Ramona Wells. 

Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon at Fairchild's Chapel in Jia- 
maica, and despite the inconvenience of 
ithe time and the fact that few knew of 
his passing a number of his old friends 
turned out to pay their last respects. 

During the course of the service August 
Hashagen, a friend of nearly fifty years, 
delivered a touching tribute to Mr. Wells 
which, THE SALESMAN regrets, space avail- 
able does not permit printing in full. 
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THE W. S. GEORGE POTTERY COMPANY 
New York: 39-41 West 23rd St. Chicago: Merchandise Mart 
Pacific Coast: M. Seller Company 
Mid West: Carson Crockery Co., Denver, Colo. 
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JOHN J. MILLER 


70th Anniversary Discloses Odd 
Incident of John Miller's Birth 


Genial Head of Maddock & Miller, New York's Well-Known Importers of English Ceramic 
Wares, on Tuesday of This Week, the 27th, Reached the Coveted Biblical Allotment 
of Three Score and Ten Years and as the Sun Set Cheerily Waved It Au Revoir 


“Easter Egg.” He says so himself. 

And John ought to know, In fact, 

ihe can prove dt. In the year 1864 
Easter fell on March 27, and it was in the 
city of Trenton, N. J., on that Sunday, 
March 27, 1864, that Old Peter Rabbit 
called at the Miller home and left little 
John. So if that does not make him an 
honest-to-goodness Easter egg, what can? 
All of which is a roundabout way of an- 
nouncing that on Tuesday of this week, 
March 27—which is five days before Easter 
this year—John celebrated his seventieth 
birthday. Does he look threescore and 
ten? He does not. Does he feel it? He 
does not. Does the act it? He most as- 
‘suredly does not. 


B ‘sess it or not, John Miller is an 


And yet this veteran of many an in- 
dustrial battle has been an intensive work- 
er for well over forty years, and only re- 
cently has he consented to take ithe role 
of adviser to the younger generation and 
not try to be the whole works himself. 
John got through high school and busi- 
ness college in Trenton when the was but 
little past sixteen; and, as he expresses it 
in his own inimitable way, “In those days 
they pushed boys through because they 
were big, or wanted to get rid of them, or 
something; not on account of any great 
knowledge they possessed. I was a great 
big fellow even then, and looked twenty- 
one and sometimes acted forty-one.” The 
principal of the business college told him 
he knew of four openings for a book- 


keeper—two in wholesale grocery houses 
and two in potteries. John promptly chose 
the latter, as he had been very much at- 
tracted to the pottery industry, which at 
that time was a very big one in Trenton. 
He was given a note of introduction to 
Ott & Brewer—in their day a very promi- 
nent concern in Trenton. He presented 
the note and wails interviewed by the head 
bookkeeper, who happened to be the late 
Charles Howell Cook, later and for many 
years a prominent “boss potter” on his 
own account in Trenton. Mr. Cook tested 
the young man’s knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing and, apparently satisfied, hired ‘him as 
his assistant for $3.00 a week. (John says 
he certainly got a lot of bookkeeper for 
(Concluded on page 15) 
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Now for Summer Season 


It's High Time for Alert Retailer to Bring Forward His Showing 
of Summer Goods Which This Year Is Broadened by Legaliza- 
tion of Beer With Its Variety of China and Glass Services 


COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 


Grosvenor China Display Is Now Complete 
in Special Room 

For some time back Copeland & Thomp- 
son, Inc., have been making preparations 
for a separate and distinct display of Gros- 
venor china that would be entirely di- 
vorced from the show of Spode china and 
earthenware. As it is by now generally 
known, however, W. T. Copeland & Sons 
—manufacturers for over a century of 
Spode china and earthenware—recently ac- 
quired the Jackson & Gosling factory in 
Longton, the product of which is the Gros- 
venor china. This was being maintained 
by tthe Copelands especially for the manu- 
facture of tea ware and coffee ware for the 
home and Colonial markets. Then the 
thought occurred both to the Copelands 
and to Sid E. Thompson, president of 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc., that a care- 
fully selected line might go well in this 
country, and so it was tried out rather as 
an incident to the Spode display. But this 
did not prove satisfactory, and now a sepa- 
rate department, headed, as already noted, 
by Lawrence O. Lankas, has been created 
and the ware is all assembled in a special 
showroom on the fourth floor of the Cope- 
land & Thompson building, 206 Fifth Ave- 
nue, while Mr. Lankas will also travel 
with the line from coast to coast. 

Of this Grosvenor china line assembled 
for tthe American market it is worthy of 
note that special emphasis is laid on lovely 
old types, both in the matter of modeling 
and decoration. Among these old types 
featured are “Swansea,” “Davenport,” 
“Chelsea-Derby” and “Early Worcester.” 
There is a particularly fine showing of 
tea sets in these old styles, as well as 
some that are more modern. 

There is an extensive range of dessert 
plates and tea cups and saucers both in 
old and in more modern styles. This in- 
cludes a particularly moderate-price line 


of cups and saucers. In coffee ware are 
a number of different styles, including in 
particular such well-known shapes as the 
“Argyle” and the “Queen Anne.” In the 
coffee ware is also to be found a very ex- 
tensive range of A. D.’s. A word might 
be ‘said as well of the extensive line of 
individual breakfast ware, mostly at mod- 
erate prices. 

Although the Grosvenor line consists 
largely in short services, it does include a 
certain amount of dinnerware, which is 
unusual for a Longton factory. Two lines 
are featured in particular. Both of them 
are typically English. One is the “Rose- 
bud,” an all-over treatment, the name of 
which is descriptive. The rosebuds are 
done in groups. The other is known as 
the “Hampton” and is a distinctly English 
floral group border treatment. Mention 
might be made in this connection of an- 
other pattern shown ito an extent in din- 
nerware, but more particularly in tea ware, 
which makes for a very outstanding han- 
dling of the old Swansea Rose. 

A word in conclusion might be said of 
the service plates. These are in styles 
particularly adapted to the type of manu- 
facture specialized in at the Grosvenor 
china factory and which show influences 
more particularly of Rockingham, Swan- 
sea and Davenport. Altogether the line 
is well rounded and an excellent one of its 
type. Never before was such a wide and 
carefully selected variety of Grosvenor 
china presented to the American trade. 


ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO. 
Several New Popular-Priced Lines, as Well 
as One of Better Grade, Brought Out 

The Roseville Pottery Company, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, has for years enjoyed a 
reputation for the high quality of its 
products. But one ‘cannot live on artistry 
alone, and particularly in these days. And 
so it is that for a number of years past 
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the concern has been bringing out popu- 
lar-priced lines calculated to make a gen- 
eral appeal as a supplement to its higher 
class products. 

Several new popular-priced lines have 
just been brought out. One line (if it may 
so be called) is a single item—an 8-inch 
urn. This is quite on the classic order, 
both in general conitour and in the form 
of its handles. These latter, however, are 
flat or ribbon-like rather than round, but 
their general shape is still purely classic. 
Tt is a very attractive number in a charm- 
ing matt glaze, and can be had in ivory, 
green, orange or blue. It will retail for 
$1.98 and show a nice profit to the dealer. 

Then, there is a line of ivy pots in 4 
and 5inch sizes. These pots are fluted and 
come in a matt glaze in ivory, red, green 
and yellow. They are very popular in 
price, the 4-inch to retail for 50 cents and 
the 5-inch for 75 cents. 

Quite in the modern mode is a new two- 
ply candlestick which shows one base an 
inch higher than the other. This is ob- 
tainable in white, red and blue, and will 
retail for $1.50. 

On the other (hand, the management has 
just produced a new line of bowls, of 
which it is justly proud by reason of the 
lovely metallic glaze that has a silver ef- 
fect. This is done by a special process 
and can only be accomplished by organi- 
zations with such standing in experience 
as Roseville. The line represents a real 
triumph in ceramic art and has already 
found much favor with the better class 
of trade. 


F. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Interesting Novelties Are Now Shown in 
Theresienthal Glassware 
For the first time in quite a while, F, 
Schmidt & Co., swecessors to the Fred C. 
Reimer Company, have brought out some 
new things in Theresienthal glassware. 
This line ‘has long been well known to the 
American trade for its fine quality and 
beauty of design. For a period the Schmidt 
management decided that the times were 
not propitious to bring out novelties there- 
in, but with changed conditions the fac- 
tory is now working on a distinctive nov- 

elty line for the American market. 

First samples of these new things have 
just ‘been put on display at the concern’s 
showrooms in the Mohawk Building, 160 
Fifth Avenue. Particularly worthy of note 
in this new array is a color known as 
Chinese red; some would call it a tomato 
red. It is brought out with the idea of 
matching up with dinnerware that carries 
as an underlay decoration a Chinese lac- 
quer red and accomplishes this result quite 
successfully. Another new color is known 
as an opal red, which shows almost a touch 
of iridescence about it and is somewhat 
suggestive of the lilac. Both of these new 
colors are obtainable in practically all the 
shapes of stemware mpade by the concern, 
with the bowl in color and the stem and 
foot in crystal. 
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Hsihessmen 


Filing Proofs of Fire Losses 


An Important Point of a Fire Insurance Policy Which Business 
Men Often Forget Is the Requirement to File Proofs of Loss 
Within the Specified Time—Companies Often Culpable 


statement that a systematic practice 

of a considerable number of fire in- 

surance companies is to stall along a 
business man who has had a fire, until the 
period for filing formal proofs of loss has 
passed and then thumb their noses at him 
and say “we don’t owe you anything—you 
didn’t comply with the terms of your policy 
as to filing proofs of loss.” 

If the claim of the policyholder is a just 
one, the courts will defeat this scheme of 
the insurance company if they can find a 
way to do it. Often, however, they can’t 
find a way to do it, and the policyholder 
loses his insurance. The object of this arti- 
cle is to bring the point to the attention 
of business men generally so they will re- 
member it in case of fire. 

I think I am conservative in saying that 
the average business man who carries fire 
insurance knows nothing or thinks nothing 
about the time limit for filing proofs of 
loss util in some way it is called to his 
attention. All fire insurance policies pro- 
vide that a fire policyholder must file for- 
mal proofs of loss within a certain period 
after a fire or lose his insurance. Usually 
this period is sixty days. The courts up- 
hold the companies’ right to do this. 

Certainly the period is long enough if 
the policyholder is on the job. 

The way in which this thing works out 
is shown by a case that is before me now 
(Stallard vs. Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Company, 68 Fed. Rep. (2) 237). 
Stallard had fire insurance on a property 
used as a warehouse in connection with 
his business. There was a fire, which partly 
consumed it. The policy contained the 
sixty-day clause as to filing proofs of loss. 
Evidently Stallard forgot about it or didn’t 
know about it. Within the sixty-day period 
he got in touch with the insurance com- 
pany’s adjuster and tried to get a settle- 
ment of the claim. In order to do this he 


ik case books will support me in the 


gave the adjuster data regarding the loss. 
The adjuster said “he was satisfied as to 
the claim on the building if the company 
was liable.” He also made the somewhat 
mysterious statement that he “expected 
Stallard to comply with his policy.” That 
apparently meant nothing to Stallard, for 
in spite of it he still filed no formal proofs 
of loss. 

Later an agent which Stallard employed 
to help him get a settlement prepared an 
itemized statement of the loss, but for some 
reason didn’t file it with the insurance com- 
pany. There was some stalling correspond- 
ence between Stallard and the company, 
and meanwhile the sixty-day period expired. 
Then the company, feeling safe, took the 
position that since no formal proofs had 
been filed it was not liable. After the 
sixty-day period expired Stallard filed his 
proofs. 

Stallard sued and the question for trial 
was not whether he had filed formal proofs 
within the time—it was clear he had not— 
but whether the company had waived its 
right to demand them. It is a familiar 
principle of law that an insurance company, 
by its conduct, can waive the sixty-day re- 
quirement. The court held that in this case 
the company had waived, and if that had 
been the only point in the case Stallard 
would have won out. He lost on another 
point which has nothing to do with the point 
I am discussing. The following extract 
from the decision shows the reasoning on 
the sixty-day question: 


[1] We think that the judge below 
was unquestionably right in refusing to 
direct a verdict for the insurance com- 
pany on the ground of failure to fur- 
nish proofs of loss within the time 
required by the policy; for it clearly 
appeared that a detailed statement of 
loss had been furnished the company’s 
adjuster and that the facts were such 
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as to make the question as to whether 
further proofs were waived a question 
for the jury to decide. The adjuster 
had been on the ground and investi- 
gated the loss; he presumably knew 
all about the ownership of the property 
and the lien upon it; he was furnished 
with an itemized statement of the loss 
upon which settlement with the other 
company had been made, to which he 
made no objection; he was thoroughly 
satisfied with the loss as so determined ; 
and his language and conduct might 
well have been interpreted as meaning 
that the statements furnished with re- 
spect to the building loss were suffi- 
cient and that no further proofs with 
regard thereto were required. Neither 
the statement of the adjuster as Stal- 
lard was leaving his office, nor the 
general statements contained in the 
subsequent letters of the company were 
sufficient, we think, to absolutely nega~ 
tive the assurance given Stallard with 
respect to the building loss; for he had 
been given to understand that the ad- 
justment of that loss was refused, not 
because the proofs which he had fur- 
nished were not sufficient, but because 
he would not agree on the furniture 
loss. Under these circumstances, the 
question as to whether there was waiv- 
er of further proofs was one for the 
jury. 

The company entered into negotia- 
tions with Stallard looking to an ad- 
justment of the loss. In the course of 
the negotiations they were furnished by 
Stallard with plans and specifications 
of the burned building and other infor- 
mation usually contained in proofs of 
loss. By their investigation of the fire 
and through their dealings with Stal- 
lard they secured all the information 
which the proofs were designed to fur- 
nish; and the negotiations for an ad- 
justment were, in the absence of no- 
tice to the contrary, sufficient ground 
for Stallard’s assuming that no further 
or more formal proofs of loss were 
necessary. Stallard’s delay in furnish- 
ing the proofs of loss was in a very 
real sense, therefore, the result of the 
conduct of the company, and it would 
be unconscionable to allow them to take 
advanage of the delay. If the provi- 
sion of the policy requiring proofs of 
loss within sixty days were a condition 
of recovery, the company would be held 
to have waived it by their conduct. 


(Copyright, 1934, by Elton J. Buckley) 


(Legal Editor’s Note.—Questions on any cir~ 
cumstances that may arise, addressed to me by 
subscribers, will be answered privately without 
charge and later used as the subjects of articles 
for the general information of “Salesman” readers, 
names to be omitted.—E, J. B.] 


Little Change in California 
General business in San Francisco un- 
derwent little change last week, when dul- 
ness in wholesale lines was offset by im- 
proved retail buying on account of the 
approaching Easter season. 
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BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


Each building has a 
number—firms in such 
building have the cor- 
responding number— 
which gives exact lo- 
cation of any firm at 
a glance. 


| IMPORTERS 


Royal Cauldron China and Earthenware, 
Royal Crown Derby China, Woods Din- 
ner and Hotel Ware, Gibson Teapots. 


49 EDWARD BOOTE 35-37 W. 23rd St. 


CONTINENTAL CERAMICS CORP. 
31 Representing F. Thomas-Marktredwitz and 
Ke P.M. Waldenburg. 149 Fifth Ave. 


Copeland-Spode China and Earthenware and 
White China Table Decorations. 
206 Fifth Ave. ; AShland 4-2975. 


5] COPELAND & THOMPSON, INC. 


Adderleys, China & Earthenware; Stevens 
& Williams, English Rock Crystal; Win- 
kle’s, Pheasant 7085. 

160 Fifth Ave. ; Phone WAtkins 9-3826. 


29 JOHN ARTHUR DAVISON 


A. J. FONDEVILLE & CO. 
64 Importers of China, Glass and Earthenware, 


BOgardus 4-4449. 116 E. 27th St. 


German China Fancy Goods, Bohemian 
Glassware, Beer Steins, Bisque Novelties. 


1 BO Gesm GOETZ, INC. 122 Fifth Ave. 


Japanese Chinaware, Baskets, Novelties and 
toys. Stock and’ import. 


| HARUTA & CO. 141 Fifth Ave. 


French China. Maddock’s (English) Earth- 
enware, Booth’s Ltd. Dinnerware, Teapots. 


9Q ircres Chin HAVILAND & CO. 
26 W. 23rd St. 


Dinnerware from Heinrich & Co.. Selb. Fancy 


HEINRICH & WINTERLING 
46 china from Winterling. 49-51 W. 23rd St. 


Czecho Glass Stemware, Carlsbad Digner- 
ware, Fancy China, Pottery, Art and 
Gift Wares: Stock and Import 


22 KOSCHERAK BROS. _ 129 Fifth Ave. 


Ahrenfeldt Limoges China, Earthenware, 


48 HERMAN C. KUPPER, INC. 
Pottery, Art Novelties. 39-41 W. 23rd St. 


English China and Earthenware. George 
Sons, Ltd.; Newport Pottery; 
« Je son, Ltd. 

139 Fifth Ave.; ALgonquin 4-5799. 


45 PERCY N. LEYLAND, INC. 


Jones & 
y.¥ 


Maddock’s Hotel Ware, Royal Worcester 
China. Crown Ducal. Old Hall Ivory 
Ware. 129-131 Fifth Ave. 


2 MADDOCK & MILLER 


FISK, MARKS & ROSENFELD, Inc, 
Successors to Lazarus & Rosenfeld, Inc. 
Importers of China, Glass and Gift Wares. 

147 Fifth Ave. 


Japanese Goods; China, Bric-a-Brac, Lamps, 


1 MOGI, MOMONOI! & CO. 
etc. 109 Fifth Ave. 


ware and Fancy China; Japanese Goods. 


45 MORIMURA BROS. Noritake dinner- 
53, 55, 57 W. 23rd St. 


Doulton China and Earthenware; Grindley 
Dinnerware; Irish Belleek; Thos. Webb 
Crystal. 104 Fifth Ave. 


3 WM. S. PITCAIRN CORP. 


Representing Rosenthal, Selb, Ploesberg 


31 ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP. 
and Kronach. 149 Fifth Ave. 


English China, Earthenware and_ Glass- 


27] ROWLAND & MARSELLUS CO. 
ware Breakfast Sets. 141 Fifth Ave. 


Exclusive Designs in Dresdner Decorations 


36 SCHUMANN CHINA CORP. 
and Dinnerware. 14 W. 23rd St. 


Tirschenreuth. Lorenz Hutschenreuther, Paul 
Mueller Dinnerware. Old Abbey Dinner- 
ware, Rona & Verra Crystal Tableware. 


14 PAUL A.STRAUB &CO. 105 Sth Ave. 
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Gorman Publishing Co. 


| IMPORTERS | 


Japanese China, Lamps and Bric-a-Brac. 


1 TAIYO TRADING CO., INC. 
119 Fifth Ave. 


JUSTIN THARAUD 
Agent for L. Bernardaud & Co., Myott, Son 
& Co., Porzellanfabrik Tettau A. G. 
129 Fifth Ave. Phone ALgonquin 4-3132 


Crystal; Riihimaki & Karhula Finland Crys- 
tal; Swedish & Finland China and Pottery. 
104 Sth Ave.; TOmpkins Square 6-4396. 


3° H. VENON, Inc. Kosta & Vebo Swedish 


K. L. WEDGWOOD 160 Fifth Ave. 
3 Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., China. 


| DOMESTIC GLASSWARE 


BRYCE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Lead Blown Glassware in Crystal and Colors. 
J. Duncan Dithridge and Harry C. Small- 
wood, 200 Fifth Ave.; Phone GR,-5-1166. 


5] DUNCAN & MILLER GLASS CO. 
Colonial Pressed Tableware, Specialties, Etc. 
Paul Joseph, Rep., 200 Fifth’ Ave. 


Fine Table Glassware. 


5] FOSTORIA GLASS CO, 200 Fifth Ave 
Walter S. Andres, Manager. 


Fine Blown and Pressed Tableware. 


| A.H.HEISEY & CO. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
E. G. Nock, Representative. 


Hocking, Lancaster, Standard Glass Co.’s. 
129 Sth Ave. Geo. E. Nicholson, Gen. Mer. 


7 HOCKING GLASS SALES CORP. 


60 E. 42nd Street, The Lincoln Building. 
T. B. Walker, Eastern Sales Manager. 


71 THE LIBBEY GLASS MFG. CO. 
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BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 


Each building has a 
number—firms in such 
building have the cor- 


responding number— 


which gives exact lo- 
cation of any firm at 
a glance. 


| DOMESTIC GLASSWARE | 


M) NEW MARTINSVILLE GLASS 


MFG. CO. Pressed and Blown Tableware. 
Fredk. Skelton, 200 Sth Ave., Local Rep. 


CHINA AND GLASS DECORATING | 


1 EDMONDSON WARRIN, INC. 


Service Plates, Non-Tarnish Silver Deposit, 
Beverage Sets, Matchings, 43 W. 13 St. 


| DOMESTIC POTTERY 


“Belmar,” “Georgelyn,” “Washington-Colo- 
nial,” “Granada,” ‘Spartan’ Dinnerware, 
E. W. Hammond, 10 W. 23rd St. 


35 CANONSBURG POTTERY CO. 


Exclusive Semi-Porcelain Dinnerware. 


20 CROOKSVILLE CHINA CO. 
John L. Pasmantier & Sons, 5 W. 20th St. 


SALEM CHINA CO, “New Yorker,” 
55 “Briar Rose,” “Heirloom” Underglaze 
Dinnerware. Harry G. Heckman, Rep., 

1107 Broadway. Tel. CHelsea 2-8848. 


Lamberton and Trenton China. 


73 SCAMMELL CHINA CO. 
70 E. 45th St. J. T. Sullivan, Rep. 


S. A. WELLER CO. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
5] Art Wares, Garden Pottery and Cooking 
Ware. Lee Hanse, Rep. 


| FANCY GOODS AND NOVELTIES | 


GEORGE C. KINDT & CO., INC. 
Manufacturers and Factors. Pioneers in 
Items for “Dollar Day Sales.” 
19-21 W. 24th St. 
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‘WE DO OUR PART 


Cold Weather and Strike Fears Take 
Edge Off Easter Trade 


Another spell of cold weather last week 
took some of the edge off Easter trade in 
this-area. Other sections threatened with 
labor trouble also reported a slackening in 
sales. However, the average for the coun- 
try was probably well maintained and 
should show an exceptional gain for the 
month over last year. 

For the half month, department stores in 
the New York metropolitan district scored 
a gain of almost 37 per cent. The increase 
last month was only 6 per cent. Chains 
with headquarters here are looking for ad- 
vances of around 50 per cent. 

These unusual gains are explained, of 


course, in the light of the depression low 
of a year ago, the fact that Easter business 
is concentrated within the month this year 
and the higher prices now prevailing. Next 
month and succeeding months will see 
these increases reduced as comparisons are 
made with larger business last year. 

Something of a record was made’ last 
week jn the wholesale merchandise markets 
in the volume of orders. Telegraph re- 
quests were heavy both for additional goods 
and for shipments of merchandise on order. 
Deliveries became more difficult and it was 
indicated that, in the future, retailers will 
have to make earlier commitments. 

Efforts to prevent the automobile and 
other strikes were of first importance in 
business considerations during the week. 
Developments were closely watched and the 
outcome was viewed as likely to have a de- 
cisive influence upon the future of the re- 
covery program. Progress made toward 
establishing intermediate credit banks to 
help small business with long-term loans 
was also regarded with prime interest. 

Trade reports continued to be of a most 
cheerful character and heavy industry still 
moved forward. Question was raised, 
though, concerning the stimulus offered by 
desires to get out supplies before a labor 
tie-up. 

For the previous week the New York 
Times business index advanced to a new 
high for the year and also for the period 
back to mid-August of last year. The in- 
dex is 42 per cent over the depression low 
made a year ago. All the components were 
higher. 

Building construction figures for the half 
month indicated that awards were 55 per 
cent in excess of those made in the entire 
month of March, 1933, and only 4 per cent 
below the February total. While the in- 
crease came chiefly from government finane- 
ing, a moderate gain also took place in 
private projects. 

Commodity price movements recently 
have turned somewhat irregular, and the 
various indices show some easing. This 
tendency is probably a reflection of the 
nervous condition brought about by fear 
of labor disturbance on a major scale. 


Leveling Down of Wages Toward the 
Minimum 

Although the instinctive tendency of most 
employers is to side with their brethren in 
the automobile industry and against the 
labor unions in the present controversy, it 
seems worth while for them to consider 
some new conditions created by the Recoy- 
ery Act before becoming too firmly en- 
trenched in their views. 

For example, wage minimums and hours 
standards are set up by the codes. If prop- 
erly enforced, these provisions cut off one 
important source of “chiseling.” On the 
other hand, there is nothing to prevent a 
leveling down of wages toward the mini- 
mum, which can bring along even more 
cause for grief. 

This lowering of average wages, even 
though the minimums are rigidly enforced, 
would receive little hindrance from a com- 
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pany union. In fact, it furnishes a prime 
instrument for wage competition, which, 
after all, resolves into price competition. 
The familiar argument would be given that 
a large order could be obtained if a special 
price was made, the special price requiring 
a voluntary wage cut. 

Criticism of this very development under 
the codes has already been heard. Any 
slackening of the upward movement in busi- 
ness will undoubtedly mean a wider re- 
course to this method of “chiseling” and 
a breaking down of established wage differ- 
entials. Since the large majority of work- 
ers are paid at rates above the minimums, 
the damage done will exceed what would 
be suffered if the minimums were thrown 
altogether into the discard. 


An Ingenious Settlement 


The President’s settlement of the auto- 
mobile labor union controversy is the lat- 
est instance where a necessary about-face 
has occurred after a given course of ac- 
tion has proved mistaken, When Section 
7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was first drafted last spring, there was 
good reason to believe that the Adminis- 
tration contemplated rapid unionization 
of all labor under the aegis of the Amer- 
‘ican Federation of Labor. The decisions 
of the National Labor Board also pointed 
in that direction. Conforming ito the ad- 
vice of the more aggressive union sympa- 
thizers within their ranks, the Washington 
authorities even went ‘farther and gave ap- 
parent support to the Wagner closed-shop 
bill, which sought to make explicit the ob- 
jective of complete unionization of Amer- 
ican industry which was seen as implied 
by some in language of Section 7 (a). More 
especially, the Wagner measure banned 
the company union or employee represen- 
tation plan of labor relations, thus open- 
ing the way to general A. F. of L. domi- 
nation, 

But the automobile controversy ‘has 
served finally to bring home to the Ad- 
ministration the pros and cons of the labor 
union issue in this country. The result is 
a welcome change of policy which re- 
moves a serious threat to the business 
recovery that has been registered to date. 
The solution sponsored by the President 
and accepted by both sides is particularly 
significant, because it probably implies an 
abandonment of the Wagner closed-shop 
bill, at least im its present form, and cur- 
tails sharply the place of the National La- 
bor Board in the future scheme of indus- 
trial relations. 

The essence of the settlement that has 
been reached is recognition of the right 
of individua! employees to organize into 
A. F. of L., independent or company 
unions, or even to remain entirely un- 
organized. This constitutes a major con- 
cession by the A. F. of L., but iit is a 
recession from a position which would 
never have been taken had it not been for 
earlier Administration encouragement. On 
the other hand, the chief grievance on the 
union side is redressed by prohibiting dis- 
crimination against members, provided lists 
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of membership are made available. Labor 
grievances hereafter will go, not to the 
National Labor Board but to a separate 
board made up of three representatives, 
one representing labor, one management 
and a third the Government, for the auto- 
mobile industry alone. 

The fact that employee representation 
will now be carried out through composite 
committees representing all groups in a 
plant or industry opens the way, also, to 
organization of labor in industrial or ver- 
tical unions. This constitutes a major ad- 
vance over the outmoded type of organi- 
zation along craft lines that the A. F. of L. 
has retained, 

The formula sponsored by the President 
permits the American Federation of Labor 
and other outside unions to continue ef- 
forts to extend their membership, being 
protected as they are from discrimination 
against individual members by employers. 
At the same tme, it denies the contention 
advanced by the A. F. of L., and supported 
by the Wagner bill, that when 51 per cent 
of the workers of a plant vote for a Fed- 
eration union it would become a closed 
shop and all dealings must be carried on 
thereafter with the Federation union rep- 
resentatives. 

The President has again shown himself 
both open-minded and adroit in this solu- 
tion of the automobile labor controversy. 


Enforcement Period of the NRA Codes 
at Hand 

Indications that the period of enforce- 
ment of the NRA codes is at hand were in 
greater evidence last week. The Federal 
Trade Commission report upon the steel 
code, the California oil cases and the 
tightening up of the labor rules of the 
Recovery Act provided examples. 

In industrial quarters it was felt that 
the settlement worked out in the automo- 
tive labor case would clear the air and 
permit greater progress to be made in 
dealing with the price-fixing arrangements, 
which the Recovery Administration is now 
beginning to see are doing the program 
little good. Here, as in the case of labor, 
some real decisions are required. 

The report of the consumers’ industries 
committee, headed by George A, Sloan and 
appointed ito report on ways and means of 
reducing hours of labor and increasing 
consumer purchasing power, held that 
three major legislative proposals are re- 
tarding recovery. These were named as 
the Wagner bill, the Connery thirty-hour 
bill and the Seourities Act. It was 
brought out that revival of the capital 
goods industries depends upon greater 
confidence, which, in turn, is affected by 
these legislative moves. 

This may be accepted as a sound inter- 
pretation of the situation, and yet it may 
be suggested that NRA enforcement is 
even more important. While business men 


are waiting to find owt whether the law 
means what it says or not, there is bound 
to be more uncertainty and lack of confi- 
dence than the legislative proposals are 
responsible for. 
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Major Retail Projects Started 

Several major projects were authorized 
last week by the directors of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. The cam- 
paign to be undertaken to acquaint the 
public with the responsibility of manufac- 
turers for code provisions that danger- 
ously raise prices was probably received 
with greatest interest by the membership 
because of the universal fear among re- 
tailers that they will be charged with profi- 
teering once they attempt to pass along 
the price increases exacted by producers. 

Another proposal which will be acted 
upon shortly calls for the organization 01 
a statistical bureau by the store controllers 
which will gather commodity and price 
information so that the stores may be bet- 
ter informed concerning conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, costs, prices and trends 
in raw materials and finished products. 
Such a bureau should prove of immense 
benefit to the stores and might very well 
be utilized as the source of data for con- 
ducting the campaign against unreason- 
able prices sought by manufacturers. 

It may be argued that an undertaking 
of this kind would infringe upon private 
investigations of the same type, but a line 
could probably be drawn between general 
surveys and detailed inquiries. A number 
of the large stores already possess such 
service. The organization bureau, how- 
ever, should find plenty of scope for use- 
fulness. Not only could it deal with buy- 
ing conditions, but it could readily enter 
the field of purchasing-power investiga- 
tions. 


An Appraisal of the “New Deal” 


In the face of emotional discussions of 
vital economic issues, it is refreshing to 
read a sane, open-minded analysis of the 
pros and cons of what has been done dur- 
ing the past year such as is presented in 
the current issue of “The Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Avoiding the 
common fallacy of praising or condemning 
the “New Deal” out of hand, as if it were 
a unified and couerent program, the Sur- 
vey points out that it is as yet too early 
ito pass judgment upon it as a whole. With 
regard to the basic measures of the pro- 
gram, such as the NRA, the trust company 
finds that “almost all show constructive 
elements, together with some features that 
will necessitate further revision.” Divid- 
ing the objectives of the Administration 
program into the threefold categories of 
relief, recovery and reform, it states: 


The “New Deal” has, then, provided 
a huge amount of much needed emer- 
gency relief; but in so doing it has 
placed the Government in a financial 
position that will necessitate a heavy 
tax burden and will offer a constant 
temptation to inflation. It has prob- 
ably stimulated business activity to 
some extent, although the stimulation 
is of doubtful permanency and has in- 
volved broadening the monetary base 
to such a degree as to give rise to 


some misgivings for the future. And 
it has instituted a number of sup- 
posedly lasting economic reforms that 
are commendable in purpose, but are 
still in such an experimental stage that 
judgment as to their permanent value 
had best be suspended for the present. 


Defenders of the Administration have 
argued at times that its critics are incon- 
sistent in that at one and the same time 
they claim its measures are ineffective and 
that they are doing or may doa great deal 
of injury. The Guaranty Survey, on the 
other hand, states that “the most disquiet- 
ing possibility in the outlook for the Gov- 
ernment’s price-raising efforts is not that 
they will fail, but that they will succeed 
too well.” 

In point of fact, excess reserves of mem- 
ber banks are now some $1,500,000,000, and 
ithe Treasury is in a position to expand 
them by $3,000,000,000 more at any time 
‘through deposit of its own gold holdings 
with the Reserve banks and the expendi- 
ture of the proceeds. The stage is thus 
set for the greatest expansion of credit 
this country has known, one that could 
make the 1924-29 boom pale into insignifi- 
cance by comparison. It is true that the 
Banking Act of 1933, the ability to change 
bank reserve requirements under the 
Thomas amendment and the proposed 
Stock Exchange regulation give greatly 
increased powers to the Federal authori- 
ties to check a new credit boom once it 
gets under way. However, the boom will 
not check itself automatically, and unless 
the Administration displays as much cour- 
age to deflate as it does now to inflate, its 
corrective measures may come too late. 
Those who are willing to look beyond 
the immediate future may well wonder 
whether the credit machine is not being 
geared up once again, as in the last dec- 
ade, to become another Frankenstein, the 
fabled mechanical monster of Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s novel, who finally became so power- 
ful as to destroy his human creator. Our 
banking system iis now being fed new re- 
serves in an effort to carry price and busi- 
ness recovery further. It is well to re- 
member that the credit inflation of the 
20s was not generally recognized as a dan- 
gerous development until it came to a head 
in the years 1928 and 1929, when the usual 
control measures were no longer effective 
because of the momentum of the advance 
that had been generated. The danger will 
soon be that the “New Deal” may become 
transformed into another “New Era” of 
the boom variety. 


Retailers to Have Economic Bureau 


Plans for a new statistical bureau, which 
eventually may become a bureau of retail 
economics and as such fill a long-felt want 
in retail distribution, are being completed 
by the controllers’ congress of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, it has been 
revealed by Alfred Henry, chairman of the 
congress and controller of Gimbel Bros., 
New York. 
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Paid-up subscribers to THE SALESMAN 
are sent one copy of our “Pottery and Glass 
Directory and Buyer’s Guide’ FREE each 
year upon publication—additional copies at 
$1.00 each. 


This is the most complete handbook of in- 
formation for ready reference ever published 
for the trade. In addition to this, however, our 


Information Bureau 


offers a special service to merchants and buy- 
ers who are subscribers on any subject not 
covered in the Directory. All we require is 


POTTERY 


GLASS A BRASS 


SALESPMAR that postage be enclosed for reply. Address 
meeeisruse went oy meme inquiries to: 
THEOGORMAN PUBLITUING CO. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


The Pottery, Glass & Brass Salesman 
160 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Established 1869 


Mohawk Building B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 


160 FIFTH AVENUE 


Southwest Corner of Twenty-first Street 


Right in the Heart of the China and 
Glass District 


Desirable Offices and Showrooms Available 


Among the present tenants are: 
Crockery Board of Trade of New York 
Pottery, Glass & Brass Salesmen's Association 
Reimer-Mackenzie Corporation 
J. Arthur Davison 
Fred C. Reimer Company 
Wicke & Ferris 
The O'Gorman Publishing Company 
Frank & Son 
Susquehanna Cut Glass Company 
Canton Glass Company 


Inquire of 


221-227 FOURTH AVENUE 
Or Building Superintendent, on premises 


Carstens, Linnekin & Wilson, Inc. 


Incorporated 


Se 


PRINTING TISSUES 


ACID RESISTS 


(Violet—Black) 
PRECIPITATED SILVER 
VITRIFIABLE COLORS 


In Many New Shades 


ROMAN GOLDS 


45-47 Park Place New York 
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George B. Fowler, road representative 
of the Homer Laughlin China Company, 
who had been confined in the French Hos- 
pital in this city going on eight weeks as 
a result of a foot infection, left for home 
last Friday night completely recovered but 
still in a somewhat weakened condition 
due to this long confinement. Mr. Fowler 
plans to remain at his home in East Liver- 
pool for the remainder of this season, but 
expects to be back on the job again in 
midsummer, when the fall activity begins. 

Frank Ackerman, of the Koscherak 
Bros. organization, sailed yesterday on the 
Manhattan for a two months’ buying trip 
in Europe, during the course of which he 
will visit all the important china and glass 
producing centers on the Continent. 

Morris A. Van Nostrand, of the Row- 
land & Marsellus Company, returned to 
headquarters for a brief stay the end of 
last week, but left on Sunday for a trip 
through the Mid-West of undeterminable 
length. 

James P. Gordon, who travels for the 
Rosenthal China Corporation and the 
Sterling Glass Company, spent several 
days in the city last week, devoting a por- 
‘tion of his stay taking up various matters 
with the officials of the Rosenthal concern. 

Sid E. Thompson, president of Copeland 
& Thompson, Inc., is leaving this week-end 
on his spring trip. He is getting away 
somewhat later than usual and hopes to 
be home by the end of May, and will sail 
for the other side on his usual summer trip 
early in June. 

A, J. Tourangeau, Canadian representa- 
tive of Morimura Bros., is spending a few 
weeks at headquarters of the concern. This 
is Mr. Tourangeau’s first visit here in over 
a year. 

Frank L. Fenton, president of the Fenton 
Art Glass Company, of Williamstown, W. 
Va., dropped into the city Monday on some 
special business and left for home Tuesday 
night. While in town he paid a visit to the 
officials of the Horace C. Gray Company, 
local representatives of the concern. 

D. King Irwin, the manufacturers’ 
agent, has returned home from a visit to 
the Syracuse China Company which he rep- 
resents in this territory. 

Harry Marks, of Fisk, Marks & Rosen- 
feld, is sailing April 6 on the Westernland 
to work up new fall lines for the concern. 
While on the other side he will, of course, 


visit their Victoria china factory and the 
Empire pottery in England, as well as 
sources of supply in practically all of the 
china and glass producing centers of Eu- 
rope. He expects to be home about the 
first of June. 

Williard S. Hopewell, china and glass- 
ware buyer for B. Altman & Co., is leaving 
Saturday for Mexico and is going right 
through to the City of Mexico itself, where 
he expects to spend some time buying Mex- 
ican pottery and glass and other lines as 
well—work he has done before. On his 
way home Mr. Hopewell will stop off in 
New Mexico to see his mother. He ex- 
pects to be gone about a month, 


Seventieth Anniversary Discloses Odd 
Incident of John Miller’s Birth 


(Concluded from page 7) 


his money.) After three months Mr. 
Cook was promoted to the general man- 
agership of the plant and young Miller in 
turn was promoted to the position of head 
bookkeeper—still at $3.00 a week. The 
Ott & Brewer busines was one that, more 
or less, ran itself. Mr. Ott was a farmer 
and Mr. Brewer a politician who, as Con- 
gressman for his district, spent much of 
his time in Washington, with the result 
that all John had to do—aside from keep- 
ing books, maintaining bank contacts and 
ordering the supplies—was to do all the 
other odd jobs that Mr. Cook did not have 
time to do. 

Finally it began to dawn upon him that 
he wasn’t getting very far financially, 
though he was picking up a lot of valuable 
knowledge; so when he was nineteen he 
went on the road for the concern and be- 
came a star traveler, according to the rec- 
ords. In 1890, however, he resigned to 
form a partnership with Albert Brewer, 
young brother of Hart, the Congressman, 
and they built the Brewer Pottery Com- 
pany in Tiffin, Ohio, The structure still 
stands. Internal dissensions made this an 
unsatisfactory venture. 

While in Trenton Mr. Miller had made 
the acquaintance of members of the Mad- 
dock family who had located in that city, 
and through them their English cousins— 
the sons of John Maddock, the famous 
English potter. There were four of these 
Maddocks—John and James, who remained 
in England and operated the John Mad- 
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dock & Sons pottery, and Thomas and 
Henry, who had come to this country to 
establish an agency here for the line. After 
the death of Thomas Maddock, Henry, 
who had little taste for the business and 
who wanted to retire, made overtures to 
John Miller to join the concern, known 
then as Maddock & Steele—Mr. Steele 
being a distant relative. The deal was 
finally consummated and Mr. Miller with- 
drew from the Tiffin organization after 
having been there about a year. 

By this time Henry Maddock was in 
practical retirement so far as active work 
was concerned, but his son, Sydney Mad- 
dock, was a member of the concern. Mr. 
Miller took hold with enthusiasm and en- 
ergy, and not only reorganized the execu- 
tive end of the business in this country 
but installed a line of decorated ware—the 
concern had previously handled only white 
ware—and did much selling on the road 
besides. After a while Mr. Steele retired 
and in 1893 the business was reorganized 
as Maddock & Miller, with Sydney Mad- 
dock as the senior partner and his father, 
Henry Maddock, connected with the con- 
cern only in an advisory capacity. After 
John Miller had pulled the business 
‘through the panic year of 94 with a profit, 
much to the surprise of Henry Maddock, 
the latter withdrew entirely and in 1897 
Sydney Maddock, who had little liking for 
commercial life, also withdrew. Thus. 
John Miller came to hold in title the posi- 
tion he had already held for several years, 
in fact—the head of the concern—and he 
has continued at the helm ever since. 

During the interim the concern has han~ 
died satisfactorily to all concerned the 
lines of some of the best known potteries 
in England and has just serenely weath- 
ered another big storm, the worst in 
America’s history. During the trying days 
of the past few years John Miller always 
held on to his optimism, his feet on the 
ground and his head clear. Happy in the 
life he now leads—he does not golf as 
keenly as he used to—he has cast off many 
extraneous trade activities and comes and 
goes to business as he pleases. But he is 
still the boss, the directing head of the 
concern. 

He was ithe recipient of many congratu- 
latory messages on his crossing the 70 
chalk line in ithe race against Father Time, 
and Tuer SaLesMAN desires to be numbered 
among the multitude of joy-wishers on the 
memorable occasion. 


Business Generally Satisfactory in 
St. Louis 

Generally satisfactory business condi- 
tions prevailed in the Eighth Federal Re- 
serve District, according to St. Louis ad- 
vices. Reports from retail sources indi- 
cate good sales, with a quickening as 
Easter approaches. These have been aided 
by recovery movements throughout the 
district. 

Many wholesale houses report that small 
stores which were overly cautious have 
found it necessary to issue rush orders for 
depleted shelves. 
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The name of B. H. Green, of Sebring, 
one of the owners of the Gem Clay Form- 
ing Company, has been added to the code 
authority for the pottery supplies, back- 
wall and radiant branch of ithe ceramic 
industry, it was announced last week. D. 
D. Irwin, of the Potters Supply Company, 
East Liverpool, is chairman of the board, 
while H. S. Russell, of East Liverpool, is 
secretary. Mr. Green takes the place of 
Daniel McPhail, of Tiffin, who thas been 
appointed an alternate on the board. The 
code of fair competition for the industry, 
which thas just been published by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, shows 
that there are five establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of pottery supplies, 
with an estimated invested capital of 
$630,000. Sales in the industry declined 
$250,000 from 1929 to 1933. Tihere are five 
establishments engaged in the backwall 
and radiant industry, with an estimated 
invested capital of $800,000. Sales in this 
branch of the industry declined from $1,- 
200,000 in 1929 to $350,000 in 1933. The 
number of employees in the pottery sup- 
plies industry declined from 200 in 1929 to 
135 in 1933, the report says. It is esti- 
mated that under the provision of the code 
employment for thirty additional wage- 
earners will be provided, an increase of 
20 per cent in the number of workers and 
a payroll increase of 40 per cent. In 1929 
the backwall and radiant industry had 380 
employees, which had declined to 220 in 
1933. The code will provide employment 
for sixty additional workers, an increase 
of 27 per cent, while the payroll will be 
increased approximately 38 per cent. 

Word has been received in East Liver- 
pool announcing the death of Samuel Os- 
trow, fifty-three, brother of Sol Ostrow, 
president of the Hopewell China Company, 
Hopewell, Va., which occurred recently in 
New York City. He was buried in Erie, 
Pa., where he had made his home in re- 
cent years. Mr. Ostrow was born in Rus- 
sia and came to the United States with 
his parents when a child. He lived in 
Pittsburgh for many years and later en- 
gaged in the wholesale liquor business in 
Steubenville and East Liverpool. Follow- 
ing the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, Sol Ostrow organized the Hopewell 
‘China Company, when he acquired a build- 
ing in Hopewell which had been engaged 
in the manufacture of munitions as a war- 
time industry. Samuel then located in 


Erie, Pa., where he became president of 
the Lyman Felheim Company, real estate 
brokers. He was active in religious, chari- 
table and benevolent movements in Erie. 

John B. McDonald, of East Liverpool, 
secretary of the Edwin M. Knowles China 
Company, Newell, left last week for Mount 
Dora, Fla., where he will visit with his 
wife, who has been spending the winter 
in the Southland. 


PITTSBURGH NEWS 


Business with the glassware industry 
continues excellent in practically all its 
ramifications. It seems hard to realize 
that it was only a year ago that manu- 
facturers were complaining bitterly and all 
but starving to death. To-day there is 
hardly a plant that is not working over- 
time, and there are few clouds on the 
horizon. One of these minor clouds thas 
taken the form of labor troubles with ju- 
nior and unorganized help in certain fac- 
tories, but these have now been practically 
cleaned up and none was of long dura- 
tion. 

William Fulton McNaugher, secretary 
of Kopp Glass, Inc., died at his home on 
the North Side last week. Mr. McNau- 
gher, who was fifty-eight years of age, 
had been a lifelong resident of Pittsburgh. 
For many years ‘he was secretary-treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh Lamp & Glass Company, 
and when its affairs were wound up and 
some of the officials formed the Kopp con- 
cern Mr. McNaugher threw in his lot with 
them. 

A small blaze in the hay shed of the 
Glassport, Pa., factory of the United States 
Glass Company last week burned some 
hay and excelsior, but did no damage to 
the factory proper, operations continuing 
as usual. 

What is probably a record for continu- 
ous service for one concern in the glass- 
ware business was recently hung up by 
Samuel Berry, plant superintendent for 
the Whithall-Tatum Company in Millville, 
N. J., who on March 2 completed 714 
years of continuous service with the con- 
cern. And that was not his only job; he 
had previously worked in the Millville 
Manufacturing Company’s textile mill for 
two years, starting in, as was not unusual 
in those days, as a boy of ten. Despite his 
eighty-four years Mr. Berry is still on 
the job every day. If this is not a record, 
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it would be interesting to hear of a case 
that parallels or exceeds it. 

The glass trade at large is naturally in- 
terested in the gigantic undertaking of the 
Corning Glass Works, of Corning, N. Y., 
in attempting the manufacture of a 200- 
inch diameter mirror for a telescope which 
met with a minor mishap on Sunday last, 
when portions of the mold melted under 
the terrific heat. The damage, happily, 
was not irreparable, but will necessitate 
grinding out portions of the mirror by 
hand instead of these portions being hol- 
lowed out in the mold. It will be three 
years before the entire job is completed. 

Fred Heidelberg, display director and 
buyer of lamps for McCreery’s, has re- 
signed, effective immediately, it is an- 
nounced. He said he would reveal his 
plans shortly. J. P. Eichmiller will buy 
lamps in addition to radio and furniture. 


OBITUARY 


Joseph M. Sherburne 

Joseph M. Sherburne, well known in the 
lamp and lighting goods field for many 
years, died quite suddenly on March 17. 
Mr. Sherburne was born in Boston in 1873 
and as a young man traveled for A, V. 
Johnson & Co., well-known lamp manu- 
facturers of those days. Then he went to 
Chicago as representative of Edward Mill- 
er & Co., and was later, for a long period, 
with the Lindsay Light Company, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sherburne had been a member 
of the Pottery, Glass & Brass Salesmen’s 
Association since 1898, holding card No. 
484. 


Chicago Business Holding Up Well 

Retailers and wholesalers in the QOhi- 
cago district reported current sales run- 
ning slightly under 1931 and materially 
better than in 1932 and 1933 last week. 
Practically all of the city’s department 
stores and specialty shops reported busi- 
ness holding its steady volume, with Easter 
buying much better than anticipated. 

Manufacturers reported output and em- 
ployment slightly improved. Several large 
electrical manufacturers announced busi- 
ness on the upgrade, while printing, fur- 
niture, leather goods and construction ma- 
terial ‘concerns said that while commit- 
ments were far below normal, improve- 
ment was noted. 

Residential construction continued at a 
low ebb, but remodeling and alterations 
by small-home owners were reported as 
active. One major obstacle to rapid re- 
covery in the building industry is failure 
of building costs to decline to a point 
where investment in residential building 
will yield a reasonable return, according 
to a survey by large real estate firm com- 
pleted last week. 

Railroads and street-car companies op- 
erating in the metropolitan area are in 
general carrying a much heavier traffic 
than a year ago, and while the year-to- 
year gain in power output continued to 
improve, the week’s output was seasonally 
less than that of the preceding week. 
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Garden Gadgets 


Many New Things of This Character Being Shown This Year 
Seem to Attract Favorable Attention—No Important 
Developments in the General Housefurnishing Business 


NE of the outstanding features of 
@ New York’s Flower Show last 
week was the large number of 
displays of what might be re- 
ferred to as “garden gadgets.” And these 
seemed to attract a lot of attention from 
the visitors. It should be noted that at- 
tendance at the Flower Show cannot be 
taken as a cross-section of urban and sub- 
urban life in and around New York; rather 
does it represent decidedly the upper tiers 
—the people who have at least fair in- 
comes not only to gratify their needs and 
comforts but leave something for luxuries 
besides. In a word, the attendance in- 
cluded in the main representatives of the 
wealthy and the well-to-do. These people, 
naturally, are flower lovers, or they would 
not have gone to the show. But appar- 
ently many of them expressed their love 
for flowers through the practical method 
of growing them. And it is interesting to 
note how the exhibits of garden tools, etc., 
drew attention, particularly new items, 
and, so far as could be observed, resulted 
in quite considerable sales. This is a com- 
paratively new feature of the Flower 
Show, but one interesting to contemplate. 
The incident thas a decided significance 
‘to retailers of housefurnishings. For a 
number of years past, garden wares in 
general, including not only furniture and 
tools, as well as some little gadgets, but 
even bulbs, have been featured and sold 
successfully in many a housefurnishings 
department, and there is every reason to 
believe there will be more of this done this 
year than ever. The interest shown at the 
Flower Show by the aforesaid fairly-well- 
to-do amateur gardeners in garden gadgets 
is indicative of what may be expected a 
little later on in housefurnishings depart- 
ments generally. And it is strongly sug- 
gested that buyers look over the market 
and see the new tools which have been 
brought out and take a chance on install- 
ing at least some of them. 


Business continues along its even tenor. 
Right after Easter the retail end is ex- 


‘pected to pick wp, not alone in the gen- 


eral line of staples but in seasonal items 
as well, including the aforementioned gar- 
den lines. 


Boston Has First Housefurnishings Show 


_Boston’s first Housewares and Electricl 
Appliance Show held at Madison Square 
Garden last week attracted over 250 buy- 
ers and retailers. In the main, the attend- 
ance consisted of small dealers, such as 
hardware and furniture stores, who do not 
send representatives to the markets often, 
and thus viewed the occasion as a very 
desirable one in which to inspect at one 
time a broad variety of lines. Attendance 
at night—between 6 and 9 o’clock—was 
good on those days that the show stayed 
open evenings. Store owners came after 
they had closed their own establishments. 

Reports on buying varied from exhibitor 
to exhibitor. Those whose lines espe- 
cially catered to the type of dealer most 
in attendance were highly pleased with 
the results of the week. Many exhibitors 
acknowledged making new contacts. Buy- 
ing was not heavy, but small requisitions 
were well scattered throughout the show. 
The fact that prices were exceedingly stift 
and that many firms freely predicted im- 
minent price advances caused visiting buy- 
ers to feel this was their last opportunity 
to cover their spring needs before new 
prices became effective. 


Nugent Succeeds Ruggiero 


John C. Nugent, formerly with White’s, 
and also the Gilchrist Companies, of Bos- 
ton, and Lit Bros., Philadelphia, has been 
appointed housefurnishings buyer for the 
Palais Royal, Washington, D. C. He suc- 
ceeds A. C. Ruggiero, resigned. 
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BUY 


IN 
CHICAGO 


Hocking - Lancaster - Standard 


GLASS COMPANIES 
Glass Boulevard 


Merchandise Mart 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY 
Fine Table Glassware 


ROOM 1567, MERCHANDISE MART 


H. G. Dalzell, Manager 
H. J. Carroll C. K. Price 
W. J. Frazier 


en 


THE McANULTY CO. 
Room 1469 Merchandise Mart 


Housefurnishing Goods 
Iuminating Glassware 
Aluminum Ware 


EARL W. NEWTON & ASSOCIATES 


IMPERIAL GLASS CORPORATION 
NAGOYA SEITOSHO 

MARION GLASS MFG. CO. 
MORGANTOWN GLASS WORKS 
THE EARL W. NEWTON COMPANY 


1463 Merchandise Mart 


— en 


THE A. E. HULL POTTERY CO. 
Kitchen Pottery 


MORRISON HOTEL 
5240 Sheridan Road 


J. E. Everett, Rep. 


_——$ 


THE 
EDWIN M. KNOWLES CHINA CO. 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
Makers of SEMI-VITREOUS PORCELAIN 
Represented in the Middle West by 


GEO. T, BRATT, Room 345, Morrison Hotel 
Telephone, Franklin 9600 


BOOKKEEPING, AUDITING, 
PART TIME 


Expert bookkeeper. Books opened, 
kept, systematized, closed. Tax reports. 
No job too small or too large. Address 
C317, in care of THE SALESMAN. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Services required of a china salesman 
used to selling fine specialties. Commis- 
sion basis. References required. Address 
C331, in care of THE SALESMAN. 


Montgomery Ward Shows Profit of 
$2,227,957 in 1933 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago mail- 
order house, which experienced a deficit 
of $5,686,784 in 1932, made net profits in 
the amount of $2,227,957 for 1933, a better- 
ment of approximately $8,000,000, it was 
revealed in the annual report issued re- 
cently by Sewell L. Avery, president. 

Expressing the opinion that mail-order 
houses are now in a position to make sub- 
stantial profits, Mr. Avery disclosed that: 


For the last six months of the year 
the company’s retail stores showed the 


Boote, Edward . 10 
Bryce Bros, Co.. 11 
Carstens, Linniken & Wilson, Inc. ite 
Canonsburg Pottery Co... 11 
Continental Ceramics Corp 10 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 10 
Davison, John Arthur... 10 
De Silva, Leon....... 20 
Drakenfeld & Co, B. F. 14 
Fondeville & Co., A. J. 10 
Fostoria Glass Co.... 11 
George, W. S........ 6 
Gillinder & Sons, Inc 11 
Getter FRG. NOG ov woaieaicanawouienees 10 
Haruta Co, .. 19 
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largest profit for a like period since 
1928. 

Retail sales for January and Febru- 
ary, 1934, were larger than for any 
previous corresponding months in the 
company’s history. 

All of the nine mail-order units in 
the Montgomery Ward system oper- 
ated at a profit in the last half of the 
year for the first time since 1929. 

The number of mail orders received 
from last October to January, inclu- 
sive, was greater than for any like 
period of the company’s existence. 

Of the retail stores, 75 per cent op- 
erated at a profit for the year, against 
35 per cent in 1932, 


The 1933 profit, which is after taxes, in- 
terest, depreciation and other charges, in- 
cluding $515,796 loss on securities sold, was 
equal after a year’s dividend requirements 
on the $7 Class A stock, on which there is 
an accumulation of unpaid dividends, to 18 
cents a share on 4,467,240 no-par shares of 
common stock. 

The loss on sale of securities, included 
in the deficit reported for 1932, was $857,- 
676. 

Net sales for the company’s fiscal year, 
which ended January 31, totaled $187,632,- 
543. In the thirteen months ended Janu- 
ary 13, 1933, net sales were $170,488,690. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
January 31 shows total assets of $145,669,- 
806, against $141,555,957 the year before, 
the increase being largely accounted for 
by mark-up on inventory resulting from 


Haviland & Co., Theodore............... 10 
Weinrich & Winterling. 10 
Heisey & Co., A. H.., 1 
Hocking Glass Sales Corp. it 
Kindt & Co., Geo. C.. 11 
Koscherak Bros. ve 10 
Kupper, Inc., Herman C................. 10 
Leyland, Inc., Percy) Nos. i.ccenecewonnes. 10 
Libbey Glass Mfg. Co............0000000 11 
Maddock & Miller..............., 2, 10 
McAnulty Co., The ......... 17 
Mogi, Momonoi & Co... 10 
Morimura Bros. 10 
Mueller, Wm. G. 10 
New Martinsville Glass Mfg. Co......... 11 
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higher prices. Commenting on the inven- 
tory position of the company, Mr. Avery 
stated that it is estimated that inventories 
on hand and commitments are approxi- 
maely $8,000,000 below replacement costs, 
placing the company in a strong position 
to maintain competitive prices. 

Cash holdings increased during the year 
to $11,163,236 from $9,300,907. Holdings of 
United States Government securities de- 
clined to $13,361,089 from $16,988,086, and 
holdings of other marketable securities 
were off to $871,321 from $1,534,974, 

In his report to stockholders Mr. Avery 
said that early in 1933 the company recog- 
nized the probability of upward price 
movements and operated extensively in 
all markets to meet merchandise require- 
ments in advance. In addition to higher 
inventories, merchandise commitments out- 
standing at the end of the year for future 
delivery were much heavier than normal, 

The company has now seventy of its 
489 stores relocated or modernized, with 
forty-one more to be dealt with. In the 
last six months of the year, sales in re- 
located stores were up 54.2 per cent over 
sales for the previous year—of modernizea 
stores, 21.8 per cent, and of all other 
stores, 5.75 per cent. Profits increased in 
Proportion as the modernization program 
progressed, the report emphasizes, ‘adding 
that, despite NRA requirements, store op- 
erating requirements were substantially 
lower against sales than in the preceding 
period, 


Newton & Associates, Earl W.. 
New Uptown China Center 


Pitcairn Corp., Wm. S 2, 10 
Reusche & Co., L. 19 
Rosenthal China Corp. 10 
Roseville Pottery, Inc... 14 
Rowland & Marsellus Co.. 10 
Schumann China Corp. 10 
Straub & Co., Paul A... 10 
Taiyo Trading Co., Inc. 10 
Tharaud, Inc., Justin... 10 
Velion; Ine Von Westse econ cee 10 
Warrin, Inc., Edmondson...........+..5. 11 


Wedgwood & Son, Inc., of America, Josiah 10 
Weller Co., S. A. .. 


New ‘Ones Pik Pattenns ar 1935 


from our various factories have been 
~ added to ‘our line and are now on. 
ED 


“RaabBets Stes 


73 Sea a B Royal Krister Ivory ’ 
Ivory Body hie a Body and White Continental Ivory 


oe 


We also carry for immediate shipment a 
large selection of Bavarian and Czecho- 
slovakian Dinner Sets, various composi- 


tions, suitable for promotional purposes. 


THE ROSENTHAL CHINA CORPORATION 
CONTINENTAL CERAMICS CORPORATION | 
149-151 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK =~ 


"LL E, HELLMANN, President 


